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Joseph Kraft 

Nixon’s Team for Vietnam 
Puts Settlement in Doubt 


THE VIETNAM ' team 
named by President-elect 
Richard Nixon is doubly dis- 
. appointing. 

It is dominated by hawks, 
and thus ill-fitted to make 
‘ the “fresh approach” prom- 
[ ised in the campaign. Worse 
! still, it suggests that the in- 
| coming. Administration, far 
' from drawing upon a broad 
| pool of talent, is making its 
! choices from a horn of un- 
plenty. 

! By far the most important 
i of the Vietnamese choices is 
: the decision to keep on Ells- 
] worth Bunker as Ambassa- 
: dor in Saigon. The top 
| American official there pre- 
| sides over an immense mili- 
! tary and civilian bureauc- 
1 racy that is engaged in daily 
. operations at every level 
I with a foreign regime little 
; understood in Washington, 
j Despite a Niagara of instruc- 
j tions, he must take or au- 
1 thorize decisions on his own 
every day. He is necessarily 
a proconsul. 

As an intelligent and 
forceful man. Ambassador 
Bunker has used the' Saigon 
j vantage point to become a 
: major force in Washington. 

| It may please Secretary of 
| Defense Clark Clifford to 
i put it about that his main 
j opponent in pushing for a 
I faster pace in the Paris 
| peace talks has been Secre- 
j tary of State Dean Rusk. In 
: fact the principal obstacle 
; has been Ambassador 
: Bunker. 

A typical example took 
: place at the end of October, 

: just before the President 
i suspended all bombing of 
North Vietnam. At issue was 
the arrangement whereby 
the Paris peace talks would 
be expanded to include the 
Saigon government and its 


principal foe, the Naional 
Liberation Front. 

ALMOST ALL American 
officials, including the Paris 
peace negotiators, felt the 
arrangement should be an- 
nounced with or without the 
consent of the Saigon au- 
thorities. Bunker insisted 
that Saigon be on board. 
The President delayed the 
announcement for 48 hours 
while Bunker vainly sought 
approval from Saigon. Fi- 
nally the announcement was 
made with Saigon’s role ,in a 
muddle that has not yet 
been straightened out. 
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Behind the strong stands 
by Bunker are strong con- 
victions^ The Ambassador 
believes that the military ef- 
fort against the Communists 
is gaining strength, and 
ought not to be cut short by 
a rush to the negotiating 
table. He views the Thieu 
regime not as a makeshift 
that can be changed to meet 
the needs of a settlement, 
but as a true government 
consecrated in elections and 
worthy of strong support. In 
these circumstances, it is al- 
most certain that Ambassa- 
dor Bunker will continue to 
hold the fort in the most 
vigorous way against the 
moves required to get on 
with a settlement. 

Compared to him, the ap- 
pointment of Henry Cabot 
Lodge is small beer. As 
chief negotiator in Paris, 
Ambassador Lodge’s moves 
can be tightly controlled 
from Washington. Still 
Lodge has neither the indus- 
try nor the acumen to make 
him an active force for prog- 
ress in the closely detailed 
work of the Paris talks. 

The most melancholy fea- 
ture about all this is that it 
does not come as a surprise 


to Mr. Nixon and his advis- 
ers. They had previously so- 
licited from the Paris peace 
negotiators a description of 
the kind of man who might 
replace Bunker. And the 
delay in announcing the 
Lodge appointment — on 
which a commitment was 
made long ago — suggests a 
scouting around for some- 
body els$. 

APPARENTLY Mr. Nixon 
was not able to come up 
with anybody more suitable 
for either the Paris or the 
Saigon posts. Not .surpris- 
ingly. For it appears that in 
the foreign field the incom- 
ing Administration is confin- 
ing its talent hunt to a field 
bounded on one side by the 
Foreign Service and on the 
other by the former asso- 
ciates of the incoming Sec- 
retary of State, William 
Rogers. - 

Thus Elliott Richardson, 
the new Under Secretary, 
and Lawrence Walsh, who 
will be Mr. Lodge’s deputy 
in Paris, are former asso- 
ciates of Mr. Rogers. U. Al- 
exis Johnson, incoming 
Under Secretary for Politi- 
cal Affairs, Richard Peder- 
sen, the State Department 
Counsel and Marshall 
Green, who will become No. 

3 man in the Paris talks, are 
old Foreign Service hands;. 

Maybe they are all good 
men, though it should at 
least be noted that Mr. 
Johnson has been a leading 
Vietnam hawk and a true 
believer in the “new Asia” 
— that opium of the hawks. 
Good or not, however, the 
new Administration will 
have meager pickings and 
slow going unless it broad- 
ens the base of its search 
for new men. . 
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